permitted the House of Commons to pass the Exclusion
Bill, while he prepared to make his stand against it in the
Lords. Against him the chiefs were Shaftesbury and Buck-
ingham. The Duke was nursing a few ambitions of his
own. Through his mother he was descended from Edward
IV, who had reigned two hundred years before, and he
dared to dream, and even to dream aloud, of securing the
throne for himself in the confusion, " a notion/* said the
French Ambassador, " closely resembling a chimera."

** However/' the diplomat added, bewildered by the in-
comprehensible tangle of English politics,Cf in this country
chimera are not so absurd as elsewhere/*

At the head of the royal forces in the Upper House was
a comparative newcomer to that body, George Savile, who
was to become Marquis of Halifax, He had one of the most
balanced, powerful intellects in England. He was an elo-
quent, convincing speaker, a brilliant writer and such a
thorough logician that he could always phrase an oppo-
nent's arguments better than the opponent could. Then he
would proceed to demolish them. Neither he nor his col-
leagues were admirers of James, and in their hearts they
agreed with Charles* opinion of the Duke of York. But
they preferred a stupid King to a revolution, and they did
not anticipate the events which Charles foresaw,

" I am weary of travelling/* he once said. " I am resolved
to go abroad no more* But when I am dead and gone, I
know not what my brother will do. I will take care to leave
my kingdoms to him in peace, wishing he may keep them
so. But this hath all my fear, little of my hopes and less of
my reason, and I am much afraid that when my brother
comes to the crown he will be obliged again to leave his
native soil/*

The Whigs were making one last effort to induce Charles
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